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13 H E meaſure of a propoſed Reform in the Repre- 

ſentation having engroſſed the public attention, it 
is conceived that an Authentic Detail of the Debate on 
Mr. Pitt's Motion, accompanied by a Lift of the Diviſion, 
will be generally acceptable. The People without 
doors, as well as their Repreſentatives entertain di- 
verſity of opinions on the ſubhect the Debate; - theres 
fore, which comprehends every argument for and 
againſt the meaſure, muſt neceffarily contain much 
uſeful information, and 89 1 laudable eurioſity. 


It is not the object of thi adreſs to infiſt on either 
the expedience or the utility of a Parliamentary Reform; 
becauſe, a meaſure which hath divided in opinion the 
moſt illuminated characters of the age, ought. neither 
to be ſlightly diſcuſſed, noꝶ gogmaticaliy decided on. 
There is one particular, however, to which the Public 
attention ſhould be directed: Previous to the Motion of 
Mr. Pitt, for leave to inffeduce a Bill which would 
have had for its object a Reform in the Repreſentation, 
not any Specific Plan, within the line of practicability, 
had been ſuggeſted : The Advocates for a Reform, in 
their zeal for the end, have either entirely forgotten 
the means; or, if they have condeſcended to ſuggeſt 
any thing like a mean, it has had too much the air of 


a Project, to have merited ſerious notice. Infinitely to 


the honour of Mr. Pitt, the Plan of Reform which 
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his Motion was deſigned to introduce, was the beſt 
which human wiſdom could have deviſed for the cure 
of any ſuppoſed defects in the preſent ſtate of the Re- 
preſentation. It was the beſt poflible meaſure, be- 


cauſe, in the preſent ſtate of things, perhaps it was the 
only practicable one; and it had this pre-eminent ad- 
vantage, that it would have enhanced the conſequence, 


without augmenting the number of the Repreſentatives : 
The ancient foundations would have been ſtrengthened 


but not removed. 


To thoſe, therefore, Who intereſt themſelves in Po- 


tical Concerns, the fubfeguent Debate is addrefled; 


and, if after peruſal, it ſhall be decided that the weight 
of argument is in favour of a Parliamentary Reform, 
let it in juſtice, in candour, and in truth, be gsdmitted, 
that preference ſhould be given to the Plan of Mr. Pitt : 
His meaſures are not li kè ſpeculative theorems th 
calculated, for national utility; as his lite is Eonle- 
un for public ſervice by active virtue. 
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MONDAY, APRIL 18, 178. 


* « 53S A i 1 | 

| HE Chancellor of the E xchagnertale ; and in a moſt maſterly 
| and eloquent ſpeech (replete wWbeauties of oratory, force of 
argument and correctneſs of reaſoning), that kepthim up two hours 
and a half, and which was delivered gd ene of the fulleſt Houſes we 


ever ſaw affembled on any occaſion, proceeded to fate his Propofition 


on thedubjectiof a PAR LIAMENTARY REFORM. 2 
He began with obſerving, that if the queſtion to which he was to 

have the honour of calling their ice that day, had not fo long en- 

gagech the attention of the Houſe, and of the Public, its magnitude 


aud importance were fo obvious, that it would have been ſufficient for 


him barelyto have ſtated it, in order to have drawn to it that ſerious 
conſideration to which it ſtood fo amply entitled. They had, he re- 
marked, from their earlieſt infancy, imbibed a xeyerence for the Con- 
ſtitution of the Country; not ablind enthufiaſm for the Conſtitution 
that would not let them ſee its e mperfections as well as its many 


excellent and glorious advantage Hut a real regard for it, founded on 


good ſenſe, and a juſt eſtimation of the value and importance of the 
bleſſings derived under it, in gonſequence of the ſhare the people had 
in their own government. This it was that conſtituted its chief ex- 
cellence, fince it made it the object of the general intereſt of the 
People, and rendered it pecuſiarly deſerving of their veneration and 
watchfulneſs. He ſaid, it had engaged his attention and regard, 
from the earlieſt period that he had been engaged in the politics of the 
country; and though the more he examined it, and the more he 
compared it with the Conſtitution of other countries, the more he 
was led to admire it, and to feel its ſuperiority over that of every 
country in Europe, yet, fupefior as it was, he was obliged, upon 
conviction, to declare, that it Was not altogether exempt from thoſe 
imperfections to which all human inffitutions were more or lefs 


liable. Abſolute pe: feftion, undoubtedly, was not to be ex- 


pected ; but it ought to be the endeavour of every man, who pro- 
feſled or felt the leaſt love aud reverence for that Conſtitution, ſo pe- 


culiarly 


s PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


culiarly favourable to the liberties of all who lived under it, to carry 
it as near to perfection as from its nature it was capable of being 
rendered. Impreſſed with this idea, and fincerely-anxious for the 
ſecuring to the Public that Conſtitution to which they all ſtood 1o 
much indebted, he had at a former period offered his thoughts on 
the neceſſity of adopting ſome Propoſition or other, by way of alte- 
ration and reform, with a view to keeping up the Popular weight in 
the balance of the Conſtitution, and of adapting it to the circum- 
ſtances of the times, and the peculiar ſituation of the moment. 
What he had at that time felt, with regard to the neceſſity for ſome 
alteration, had been ſince ſtreugthened and confirmed by each day's 
experience, at a period not unfruitful in politizal events. The ſub- 


ject had long engaged his mind, and the more he reflected upon it, 


the more he was convinced, an amendment on ſober and deliberate 
grounds was neceflary to all the parts of the Conſtitution ; the 
balancing of whichTexactly was the circumſtance which made that 
glory and happinelSEnglithmen ſo much boaſted of, and foreigners ſo 
much admired, as the p<ecularcharatter:itic of the Britiſh Government. 


Formerly he had S periencei de Vis fortune of failing in the diffe- 


rent Propofitiong he had . fifferent times urged, a failure that 
might eatily be ageaunted fo ga varicty of grounds: he e, how- 
ever, with differenthopes o eis that day. With regard®to that 
Houle, it was entirely a new queſtion ; nor was it only anew queſtion 
to the Houſe, but totally and completely a new queſtion. Y vote of 
laſt Far had not, he obſerved, been deciſive upon the question that 
had been then propoted; but the queſtion he ſhould have the honour 
to move that day, had never beef rejected by any Houſe of Com- 
mons, nor ſtated in any public aſſembly. It was not, he Tai, on 
general topics that the preſent queſtion ought to be deeided, but 
upon its own particular merits ; all he had to beg therefore, and 
that he did moſt carneſtly implore, was, that they would lay out of 
their minds all previous pre;udiceggrand all opinions formerly enter- 
tained upon the general topics aFFarliamentary Reform. On thoſe 
eneral topics, barely and nakodiyttated, there coufd be no diver- 
ty of opinion. That the Conititaton of this country ought not to 
be lightly touched, or experimentally altered, merely upon ſpecula- 
tion and viſionary fancies, was an open that no man could con- 
tradict ; as little was it to be denied, what if there were defects exiſt- 
ing in the preſent tate of the Conſtitution, and which might be 
amended v ithout riſk in the attempt, that they ought not to be de- 
terred by imaginary and by looſe and general alarms, founded on 
ſuppoſed deſigus of dangerous innovation and experiment. Having 
ſtated theſe two undeniable mY he broke out into a moſt ani- 
mated enlogy on the Conſtitution, which he termed the nobleſt 


proof of human wiſdom, and the noble ſpecimen of the favour of 
Providence, which every man muſt will neither to endanger nor to 
tarniſh, but to ſecure to poſterity which all its advantages; and this, 
he ſaid, could only be done by recurring to its firſt principles; to 
_ reſtore it to which, was the object of his with. He was happy, 
therefore, to ſay, that tue outlincs of the n.eaſure he ſhould propoſe 
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gave the faireſt proſpe& of ſucceſs. A Houſe of Commons truly 
repreſenting the People of England, was not a queſtion of exact re- 
preſentation, or of the exact ſhare which every individual had in 
the Government of the country; but ſuch a repreſentation of the 
People in Parliament as ſhould cloſely connect the repreſentative body 
avith all their conſtituents, and preſerve and ſecure the ſympathy of the 
Conſtitutions. In effecting this, he did not expect abſolute and complete 
perfection; but it ought to be their endeavour to aim at obtaining the 


true end of the Qanſtitution, and reſtoring its ſpirit more completely. 


It was their duty to look at that object ſeriouſly and earneſtly. With 
this view, let them turn their eyes back to the original principles of 
the Conſtitution, and they would ſee that its grand principle was, 
that the People ſhould have a ſhare of the Government, by a juſt re- 

reſentation of them in Parliament. No man would dilagree to thoſe 
1 8 principles, nor would any man deny, that if the Conſtitution 
was to be framed auew, that the exiſting mode of repreſentation was 
not the moſt likely mode of inſuring the ſympathy of the Conſtitu- 
tion, or of preſerving the intereſts of the People, Undoubtedly, as it 


. Hood at preſent, there were groſs and palpable defects in the mode of 


Repreſentation, which called loud o Reform, but he was perfectly 
ſure that ſuch reform muſt be effected by ſome temperate and mode- 


rate alteration, gently adminiſtered.” The great obſtacles to an 


amendment in the mode of Repreſentation, an&the. objections moſt 
infiſted'on by thoſe who were the profeflled enemies ot Reform, he took 
to be theſe: Firſt, an alteration in the number of the Members: of 
that Houle; ſecondly, any attempt to alter the mode of Reprefen- 
tation by disfranchiſement of Baxoughs as an Act of Power; and, 


thirdly, the general dread of inineyation and experiment; and theſe 


three, he confidered as including all the-pringipal objections to an 
alteration in the mode of Repreſentation ; but the latter he took to 
be the ſtrongeſt objection 905 all; the danger of innovating upon a 
fabi ic, built with ſo much wiſdom, and under which ſo many 
bleſſings had been experienced, having been laid moſt ſtreſs upon by 
the enemies of Reform, ho contended, that the making one 


amendment would unſettle the dation of the Conſtitution, => 
to 


a door to more amendments, and that there would be no en 

alterations in future. [A,cry of Hear, Hear!] The meaſure 
which he ſhould propoſe, had, he ſaid, a tendency to extinguiſh 
theſe objections, to give the Conſtitution an uniformity, to render 
future alterations wholly unneceſſary, and as far as in the nature of 
things was poſſible, to make our free Conſtitution immortal. This, 
he truſted, would appear, when he ſhould ſtate to the Houſe the de- 
tail of the Plan he had it in his contemplation to propoſe ; it was 
only neceſſary for him then to declare, that he ſhould neither pro» 
poſe to alter the number of the Members, nor to disfranchiſe by an 
Act of Power any one man inthe country, nor to ſhake the foundation 
on which the Conſtitution ſtood, nor in fine to make any innovation 


Whatever; but merely to recur to the original principles of the Con- 


ſtitution, and reſtore them. There was one leading principle in our 
Conſtitution, that had exiſted from the earlieſt periods, viz. that no 
| intereſt 
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intereſt in the country was unrepreſented. Upon referring to the 


Hiſtory of Parliaments and the Conſtitution, it would be found, that 
when Parliaments firit began, the Repreſentation conſiſted of a Re- 
preſentation of the Landed Intereſts, and a Repreſentation of certain 
Cues, Towas, and Boroughs of the Kingdom. The earlieſt period 
when Parliaments took any preciſe form, or became in any fort 
relpectable, was in the reign of Edward the Furſt, from which time 
to the reign of Charles the Second, there had been various addi- 
tions and diminutions made. It was evident, thkeretore, that what 
he ſhould propoſe, io far from its being unprecedented, was 
warranted by precedents in all periods of our hiſtory, It had 
been an original principle, to lodge a diicretion in the executive 
authority to ſummon to Parliament. That diſcretion now no 
longer exited; perhaps it had not been always well exerciſed, but it 
was in principle to be exerciſed on public grounds and for public 
objects. It remained for them to enquire into two circumſtances : 
Firſt, if it had been-exerciſed otherwiie than diſcreetly; and ſe- 
condly, if alterations that had taken place ſince the period in which 
it had been-exeraled by the Crown, had made it inapplicable. 
Gentlemen had undoubtedly read, that of the Boroughs which uſed 
formerly to ſend Members to Parliament, /ewenty-trvo had been diſ- 
frantbilad ; that was to ſay, that the Ciown had ceaſed to ſummon 
them at General Flectiens to return Burgeſſes to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, After the Reſtoration, #hir/y-/x of theſc Boroughs petitioned 
Parliament to be reſtored to the exerciie of their ancient tranchile; 
thei prayer was granted; and to this day they continued th enjoy it. 
But the other thirty- x not having preſented any Petition on the ſub- 
zect, had not recovered their loſt Nanchile. Various alterations had, 
he ſaid, been made at different times. At one time the Boroughs 
were added, but the Counties were nearly ſtationary, The laſt addi- 
Hon to them were the two Counties Palatine, In that manner they 
continued for a conſiderable time, till the Principality of Wales was 
added. Then came the Revolution, and fince that, the whole king- 
dom of Scotland was added by the Act of Union. Sothat the pre ſent 
alteration was no new meaſure. Nay, ſo long ago as the reign of 
Edward the Firit, 100 or more Boroughs were added. It was, 
therefore, he ſaid, juſt as fair to contend, that the preſent was not 
mor the true C nſtitution of this Country, than that was, which ex- 
iſted ja the time of Edward the Firſt, or at any other period ſubſequent 
to that reign. On this he raiſed much argument, in juſtification of 
coming forward with a Propontion to apply a remedy to the defects 
in the Conſtitution; and ſaid, that poſſibly pride, lazineſs, or timidity, 
would not ſuppoſe that what they all admired could be found de- 


fective, and would in cunſequence preſs an idea upon the Houſe that 


no alteration could take place without. a breach in the fundamental 
principles of the Conſtitution, He ſhould contend, nevertheleſs, that 
there would be no breach in the Conſtitution, in diſcontinuing ſuch Bo- 
roughs as were —— and indeed they had recently acted upon 
that idea, in the cafes of Shoreham and Cricklade. His with on the 
preſent occaſion n, to lay down a principle in one — * 
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mould rot be left to caprice or uncertainty, but ſhould be a conſtant, 
active principle, that ſhould maintain the Conſtitution the ſame at all 
periods; and he would boldly appeal to the Houle, whether thoſe who 
argue for names and ados, or for the ſubſtance and vital principles 
of the Conſtitution, did moſt argue in favour of the Conſtitution ? He 


begged the patience of the Houle to hear him ſtate a principle limited 


and final, complete and adapted to all times; a principle that would 
ſerve as a barrier againſt any indefinite and arbitrary alteration of the 
Conſtitution. Adapting the ſtate of Repreſentation to the circum- 


ſtances of the country, he contended, was not contrary to the prinei- 


ples of the Conſtitution ; his intention therefore was ſo to model the 
Repreſentation of the People in future. The particular ſtatute that 
diſabled the King from altering the exiſting mode of Repreſentation, 


he ſtated to be the Act of Union, which fixed the reſpectie number of 


Repreſentatives between the different parts of the country, and ſo they 
had remained ever ſinge the ſtatute pᷣaſſed, although the circumſtances 
of the times were extzemely varied; To give amll ſecurity to alt the 
intereſts of the Country, was, de obſerved, the fſt principle of that 
part of the Conſtitution,” and it was wilely adapted to the purpoſe ; 

ut there were nevertheleſs ſeeds H future abuſe in the Conſtitution 
as it ſtood, without the poſſibility of A future remedy ; but though 


this was undeniable, ſtill the enemies of Reform would not liſten to 


any poſitions to apply a remedy. not, fai hey, endeavour 
fo improve nor to endanger the Conllikation ; neither let us try to 
make it better, for fear we ſhould make it worſe: generally view d, Mr. 
Pitt declared, it might be a wiſe conſideration, but if deeper examined, 
it would be found to be far otherwals: if they'eould ſeparate the de- 
tects of the Conſtitution from its Pattections, 10 as to take away the 
former without injury to the latter, it Was undoubtedly their duty to do 
it; fat however wiſe their anceſtors had been, they had ſtill left much 
for the virtue of their deſcendants. Let them then endeavour to give 
olidity, conſiſtency, and uniformity to the Conſtitution. Its merit 
had not ſhone forth at once, out had been the reſult of gradual im- 
provements, The ſterling excellent gf it had ſurvived the corruption 
of the moſt corrupt times, and keptfalive the true flame of Liberty in 
the country. In conſequence of alterations that had been at dif- 
terent times made in the Conſtitution, theſe eſſential advantages had 
been obtained, viz. that Parhament ſhould be afſembled as often as 
the exigencies of the country WMauld require, and that Parliament 
ſhould meet every year, to hearand redreſs the grievances of the Peo- 
ple, before they voted 1 To obtain theſe, there had been 
long ſtruggles, and many dith a 
for the diſcretion formerly veſted in the Crawn,' but which fince t 
Act of Union,'was no longer exiſting ; ae of which, all the 
miſchiefs they had experienced, had happened. The good ſenſe and 
the reaſon of the ſubject had been early apparent. Let them look to 
James I. a Prince who mounted the Throne with high ideas of the 


Prerogative, and who was not to be ſuſpected of 9 too partial to 
the Liberties of the Subject. Vet even to that Prince di 


ſummoning a Parliament, at = diſcretion of the Crown, appear — 


the danger of 
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be ſo unfit to continue, that meaſures were taken reſpecting it, though 
they were not afterwards carried fully into effect. Again, in the time 
of the Protectorate, Lord Clarendon, the great hiſtorian of thoſe 


days, ftated, that the number of Knights was propoſed to be made 
greater, and the number of Burgeſſes ſmaller. Healto ipoke of the 
"reign of Charles the Firſt, and ſaid, the principles of Freedom gave 


rile to the Oppontion againſt that Monarch; that the Oppoſition de- 


generated firit into licentiouſneſs and next into tyranny, a natural con- 
jequence. He did not quote from theſe reigns as reigns aflording any 
authority or precedent, but as an illuſtration of his principle of cor- 
recting the Conſtitution, and with a vicw to ſhew that the ſeeds of 
ſome of the moſt eſſential benefits and advantages this country en- 
Joyed, had been ſown in the worſt of times. The defefts of our 
Conſtitution had, he ſaid, exiſted from its intancy ; he wiſhed there- 
fore to provide againſt a return of the miſchiefs thoſe defects had 
produced, and gradually to bring together all the perfection the caſe 
was capable of. | | | B 5 
. Pitt at length proceeded to ſtate the outline of his Plan, which 
latter he ſaid conſiſted of two parts; the firſt the moſt prefling and 
moſt immediate; the ſecomſ (without che introduction of any new 
Principle) to gectify it hereafter, The Houſe he meant to propoſe 
ould con ſiſt i it did then, of 558 Members, but to have a larger 


number of Repreſentatives for the more populous and opulent diſtricts, 


"as a general pripeiple. The firſt feature ot the Bill was to provide for 
a frausfer of about ſeventy, or ſeventy-· two Repreſentatives from Bo- 
-roughs, which either have fallen to decay, or are like to di ; and the 
criterion to decide by ſhould be the number of houſes, Which would 


be extrenicly caſyg this additzanito be diſtributed among the differ- 


ent Counties and the metropolis, as they ſtood in necd of them; 
the number to be limited by the nature of the thing, and not aſcer- 


tained by au arbitrary line. If too many were added to Counties, 


he obſerved that they would be liable to two objections, which were 
theſe: 1. It might be objected, that too many would be choſen for 
each: or, 2. That if Counties wege ſubdivided, there would be too few 
Electors to chooſe the Members,” The thirty-fix Boroughs were to be 
cis tranchiſed on their own voluntary application to be dis franchiſed, 
t vo ways, either as an act of power, or to make it their own act, by 
ſome compenſation offered to them. | x 

He next opened the ſecond head; of the firſt part of his Plan, 
by ſtating that the only method gf carrying this into execution, 
was by providing a fund for the . of giving to the owners 
and holders of fuch Boroughs as ſhould apply to be disfranchiſed, 
a compenſation for their property. Even conſidering the bur- 


thens that the People already laboured under, he declared he 


ſhould not think it difficult to find a fund for this purpoſe, as the 
fitzation of the country was leſs gloomy than many men imagined. 
He meant, he ſaid, not to have the Boroughs eſtimated, but appre- 
vated; for as it was well known the holders of them had found a 
Way to convert them into a ſource of profit, as well as the other 
pats of their eftate, he nught venture, without any affectation of 


* 
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extraordinary delicacy, to ſpeak out at once upon the ſubject. This 


being a fact, and the repreſentations of the Boroughs in queſtion not 
being exerciſed as a truſt, they certainly ought not to be. ſuffered to 
remain in the hands of their preſent owners any longer. He ſtated 
farther, that the compenſation was to be taken without diſcontent or 
diſſatis faction, by acquieſtence and conſent, and not by force and 
compulhon. Such he ſaid was the mode by which he hoped to at- 
tain his object, He ſpoke of the laws that tend. to correct the cri- 
minal laws againſt bribexy and corruption, The Boroughs, he laid, 
might be transferred, in fact, as any other eſtate, without bribe 

or immorality ; declaring he was ready to thraw a veil over the fact, 
if we could be free from the inconvenience. » He ſpake of the dif- 
ferent burgage tenuxes, on a leſs ſcale, poſſeſſed between an indivi- 
dual and a ſpecies of Electors ia ſhares, and ſaid there was a reaſon- 
able probalality that there might be a compentation, that it might 
behove the country to offer, which might be accepted ; but the rule 
thould be general, and the ſamę condunion given to one fort as ano- 
ther: all the inconfiderable Boroygh&to be put og a footing. . The 
manner of carrying this plan into exegntion, he ſkated as follows: If 


a majority of Electors ſhould offęg g telinquiſh, the natural queſtion . 


that would ariſe would be, who arethe Electors” Let that queſtion 


be referred to the Committee {worn under Mr. Grenville's: Bill to 
try the queſtion of right to a ſeat. He contended that there gught 
to be no diſcretion in the ſum to.þe offered, but then it ought not to 


be exactly equal to each Boro holder, becauſe there were diffe- 
rent elaſſes of Borough-holders me held in perpetuity, others had 


only a life intereſt in a Borough, and others again were in expectancy 


of a reverſion. The number of Boroughs he ſtate@that would be to 


purchaſe, were thirty-ſix ; he meznt therefore to Tet apart the mo- 
ney for each, to let it accumulate at compound intereit. Thus, if 
the ſym ſet apart was not a ſullivient compenfation, it would become 
one by laying by, as it wouldanereale till it became irrefftible. 

The above, he ſaid, was theft part of the Plan, by which much 
was gained by the Conſtitution of the country. Another part he would 
ſtate; to ſhew the extent ofthe ſcheme, and to prove it to be as com- 
prehenſive and as complet as poſſible, When all that ought to be 
added to Counties were added, the number muſt either be added to 
the number of the whole Houſe, or trans fete from thoſe Boroughs 
which are ſtill ſmall and inconſiderable (within a certain fize) to 
Cities and great Towns, who from time *o time ſhall beſt deſerve 
them. He ſaid further, as the ſources of Repreſentation axe, firſt, to 
give to Counties which have not their ſhare ; ſecondly, to allot to the 
* owns and Cities, which ſhall be conſiderable enough, and deurous ot 
receiving more, off who from their population ſhall be beſt entitled to 
t; and this rule to remain to operate," in perpetuo, as Boroughs tell 


into decay. This ſhewed at once the extent of the ſyſtem ; and 


would, he flattered himſelf, remove the alamms that prevailed upon 
the ſubject, by eſtabliſhing a confiſtent and complete ſyſtem, and a 
final one, as far as the principle goes, There was an end therefore 
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to the objection, that this would lead to danger and to perpetual 
alteration ; on the contrary, it would lay that important queſtion at 


reſt ; a point ſo defirable, that he hoped it would induee the Houſe 


to go the length, at leaſt, of confidering the Bill he ſhould have 
the honour to bring in, in caſe he ſhould have the good-fortune to be 
ermitted to bring one in. And he truſted, the Houſe would con- 
Ader it with partiality, as a matter which the People of England had 
called for at different periods, ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs. 
Having thus gone through the two parts of the Bill, Mr. Pitt 
roceeded to ſtate, and to aniwer the probable objections that would 
be made aganft his Propoſition ; and tirit, he mentioned the expence 
it would load the Public with. If the meature was a good one, and 
it was agreed tobe an important one, the money, in his mind, that 
it would coſt, would be well applied. It would give ſecurity to the 


Conſtitution, to the Liberties of the Country, the deareſt Rights of 


the People at large, and to their freedom, which was traly invalu- 
able. Let them be economical.(and they could not be too much fo) 
in ſome other initance, but in carrying. the Propoſitions he had made 
into execution, they would prevent prodigality ; and were they to 
ſpend millions upowtach an object, and had they done ſo at agearlier 
period of their hiſtory, and bega thereby enabled to have prevented 
the calamities and Ulgraces tit had betallen the country, what 


cauſe would there not have been for ſolid fatisfa&tion and triumphant 


exultagon? Here Mr. Pitt ſeemed to point at the American war 
and its conſequences ; after which he ſaid, the progreſs of the Plan 
would be gradual, as Bead not intend it to take place inſtantly in 
Its Full extent, that it Would not affect the ſeat of any petſqꝶ choſen 
for the whole Parliament, If the plan were adopted in that Seffion, 
there would be naman but who ought to be ſatisfied, And in 
the interim till it took effect, the People of England would have 
the happmeſs of being repreſented by the preſerit Houſe of Com- 
mons, ' Choſen as that Houle had been % the free voice of the Peo- 
ple. On chooſing the next Parliame if any Borough were, after 
the Parliament had begun buſineſs, ts petition to be disfranchiſed, 
the fitting Member ſhould vacate his feat. There was, Mr. Pitt 
faid, another point that he had accidentally omitted in the earlier 
part of his ſpeech, and that was, his tention in Counties to in- 
creaſe the number of the Electors as well as the number elected; 
but what he meant to d in this reſpect, was extremely ſimple, and 
totally diſtin from the idea of univerſal repreſentation; he meant 
merely that another ſpecies of perions of property, beſides free- 
holders, ſhould*alſo have votes for the County; he alluded to copy- 
holders, who were in moſt reſpects in the ſame fituation as free- 


1 themſelves. Having ſtated this, he took à general view of 
Trac 


ficial ; that it was a principle deeply rooted in this country; that 
the Repreſentation as it ſtood at preſent, was inadequate, and that 
ſome amendments were neceſſary ; that they had leifure, and a 


fair 


ciple of the meaſure. He faid it was practicable and bene. - 
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Fair opportunity fox a full diſcuſſion of ſo important a matter then; 
but that if it hould have come before, when in a moment of dif- 
ficulty and diſtreſs, it would have been impoſſible to have done 
juſtice to it; that the imperfections in the ſtate of the Repreſentation 
weakened the confidence the People had in the Repreſentative Body, 
and the love they ought at all times to be encouraged to entertain for 
the Conſtitution, It was to that confidence the country owed all her 
former ſtrength, proſperity, and ſplendour, It was true, that 
the country had proſpered as the Repreſentation ftgod at preſent, 
but if we had proſpered, we had alſo ſuffered z®bitterly and 
= grievouſly ſuffered; ſuffered for the want of this amendment, 
and by means of Parliaments having a boundleſs and unlimited 
= confidence in a Miniſtet and continuing to entertain that cons. 
= fidence after the Miniſtef had loſt the confidence of- the country. 

The Repreſentatii had a common intereſt with their conſtituents, 
the People of England; it became therefore the duty. of every man 
jn that Houſe to cement the union, and {ſtrengthen the connexion be- 
| tween the people and the popular branch "of the Legillature. The 
alterations, he repeated it, would be better made in t moment of 
peace and of reflection, than in a moment g Furbuleneg nd of public 
mis fortune; he hoped therefore that the Howe, by its conduct that da 
would afford permanent and laſting ſatis faction to the friends of the. 
meaſure of Reform, The fixed and ſteady pmmeiple of the Propofition 
would lead the Houſe no farther ; if therefore there were dangerous 
and alarming plans of Reform in the comtemplationzeFany wild and 
| viſionary Fug. the beſt way to pat an end to the dread of any 
danger likely to ae from ſuch rath and ill-digeſted innovalians, would 
be to adopt the motion he was juſt about to offer to the confideration 
of the Houſe. Mr. Pitt concluded with declaring that he ſhould feel 
a degree of fatisfaftion, which no other meaſure couldiever afford him 
In his life, if he ſhould'be the humbleanſtrument of ſecuring by that 
regulation the deareſt intereſts, and theMture liberty and happineſs of 
the People of England. He then moved, 


OSS - 
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That leave be given to bring in a Bill, to amend the Repreſen- 
tation of the People of England, i Parliament.“ | 

Mr. Duncombe 'role to ſecond the Motion. He ſgid, that if, after 
the ſenſe of the People on the ſubject of Reform ha hen ſo clearly 
aſcertained, the Miniſter had not come forward and propoſed ſome 
eaſure upon the ſubject, he muſt have expected but a ſmall ſhare, 
in future, of that grace and confidence at the hands of the comſti- 
uent body, which was in fact a Miniſter's beſt ſupport. - The man- 
er in which the Right Honourable Gentleman had opened his Pro- 
pofitions, and the Propoſitions themfelves, Mr. Duncombe faid, did 


bim the higheſt credit. They met with his entire approbation, and 
hould have his hearty ſupport. | m | | 


The Motion having been read, | 5"; | 

Mr. Powys roſe, and in a very able ſpeech, ſtated his objections 
o the Propoſitions. The ſubject matter of the Motion had now, 
pe ſaid, been brought forward in a more formidable manner than 
er. It was no longer the ſuggeſlion of a private individual, but it 
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had been brought forward by the Miniſter as a meaſure of Governe 
ment. He complimented the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
abilities and eloquerce he had diſplayed in the funeral oration he 


had delivered on the Conſtitution of his country, in order to render 


which immortal, he had put an end to its exiſtence, He ſaid it was 
very extraordinary, that the Right Honourable Gentieman was in 
fuch haſte to apply a remedy before he had procceded even to inquire, 
much leſs attempted to prove, that any evil exiſted. He begged 
leave ti call the attention of the Houſe to the ſubject and ſentiments 
of the ſeveral Petitions that had been preſented, praying for an al- 
teration "wn the ſtate of Repreſentation. He then read from the 
Votes, extracts from the ſeveral Petitions. from Nottingham, Nor- 
wick, York, &c. commented upon each. The Petition from 
Nottingham, he ſaid, affected to ſpeak in the nam gf a vaſt deſcrip- 


tion of perſons, by whom it had not been ſigned, He ſhould have 


been glad to have known of what the Petitioners had to complain. 
The Petitiog appeared to he fo worded, that the object of it could 
not be obe by a Reform of Parliament, hut by a Reform of the 
manners of the age ; for it. was clearly to that the Petition went. 
The Norwich Petition "was figned by no more than too perſons, 
who appeared in this yery btagular light—that at the time they were 


Alerting, that a free Qomtitution could not be enjoyed, until the 


Houſe of Commons ſhewlg. have been reformed, they were pay in 
the higheſt compliments to the: pretent Houſe, repoting the N. 
confidence in its wiſdom and patriotiim; and declaring, that it ſpoke 
the ſenſe ofthe People at large. If all this was tie, he ſhould be 
glad to know,” from what the Petitioners could deduce the neceſſity 

of a Reform. The Yorkſhire Petition came unqueſtionably from a 
great and reſpectable County: but did the plan opened by the Right 
Honourable Gentleman anſwer the wiſhes and expectations of that 
County ? He beheved it did nat; and that he would acquire no addi- 

tion by it to his reputation or popularity. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman had aflumed it as a fact, that Members for decayed Bo- 


roughs muſt have ſeparate intereſts from the People; but he was of opi- 


nion that the aſſumption was un founded He remembered that a Noble 
Lord, nearly related to the Right Hon. Gentleman, (Mr. T. Pitt, now 


Lord Camel ford once made a motion in that Houſe, which did him 


infinite honour; Which would have done honour to the Repreſentative 
of the firſt county in the kingdom. It was—** That this Houſe is boxnd 
to hiten to the Petitions of the People.“ This ſurely did not make 
him appear to be a man who had ſeparate intereſts from them; and 
yet, he was not, at the time he made that motion, the Repreſentative 
of a County, or a great Town; hewas Member for Old Sarum, one of 
| thoſe Boroughs doomed, by the Right Hon. Gentleman's plan, tobe dit- 
franchiſed. He obſerved, that if the franchiſe of decayed Boroughs was 
| given up, the Right Honourable Gentleman ought to tet the example 
to the ref of the nation, by the facrificing at the ſhrine of Reform 
the Ordnance, Treafury, and Admiralty Boroughs. He did not 
conceive that there could be any neceſſity for reforming the Repre- 
ſentation of the People at- preſent, unleſs it appeared that the —_ 

| | o 
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of Commons, according to its preſent Conſtitution, is utterly inca - 
pable of ſpeaking the ſenſe of the People; but if any Member ſhould. 
venture to afſert that it really was incapable of fpeaking the ſenſe of 
the Nation, he would refer him to the ſpeech of his Majeſty at the 
opening of the reſent Parhament, in which the Miniſter boaſted 
that the ſenſe of the People had been taken by the new Election; 
and the Right Honourable Gentleman had frequently boaſted fince, 
that the voice of this Parliament was the Voice of the People. 
With what degree of decency then could the Right Honourable 
Gentleman ſay, in the face of ſo popular a Parliament, that the 
Houſe of Commons cannot, utileſs reformed, convey the ſenſe. of 
the Nation? A late Adminiſtration, it might perhaps be ſaid, had 
been an, Adminiftration of corruption; and upon its xuins was 
raiſed an adminiſtration of op/nz70z and a good opinion unqueſtion- 
ably muſt be entertained of it, when it was known that it did not 
entertain or cheriſh any one who had been formerly an agent of cor- 
ruption.— (At this iromcal expreſſion there was a loud roar of Hear /) 
—He faid he, felt himfelt inclined by curielty to conſent thatthe 
Right Honourable Gentleman ſhould have ſeabe to bring in his 
Bill ; but when he conſidered the fatal conſequences it might pro- 
duce, His curioſity was checked; and he was reſolved to give a flat 
and direct negattve to the motion. There were ther Retormers 
abroad, who, though they would undoubtedly voteagainſt the dif- 
ferent parts of this Plan, would nevertheleſs conſent to the intro- 
duction of a Bill of Reform; it weld be a yreat point gained 
by them; it would be then the Kanding place, the , 
which alone was wanting to enable to toſs the Parliament 
about, as Archimedes would have go world. In order, there- 
fore, as far as in lum lay, to nip*terr exp dos in the bud; 
in order to fet this queſtion of Reform finally atteſt, he would not 
have recourſe to a motion tor the order of the day, a previous 
queſtion, or adjournment; he would not attempt te get rid of the 
motion by a fide wind, but would moſt heartily give it a direct 
negative, * | 
Lord North faid, the Honourable Gentleman had given him com- 
fort by what he had ſaid in th concluſion of his ſpeech, vize 
that he would not agree to. any conceſſion, but would give the 
motion his direct negative. Undoubtedly that was the ſort of treat- 
ment the motion. ought to recęive, and it was the line of treatment 
he ſhould himſelf adopt reſpecting it. Curiofity, he ſaid, had in 
more inſtances than one greatly miſſed mankiid'; and he ſhould 
have thought the Honourable Gentleman had gen way to a moſt . 
fatal curiofity, ' if he had rafhly and unadviſedly countenanced 
for a moment à direct attack upon the Britiſh Conſtitutiong a Con- 
ſtitution, the work of infinite wiſdom, the ſource of many bleflings,. 
much happineſs, much glory; a Conſtitution richly deferving of 
that warm praiſe which. the Right Honourable Gentleman had be- 
frowed on it, in far better words than he was maſter of, and with 
a brilliancy and glow of eloquence tkat wouldHhaveadorned the meaneſt 
bject of panegyrick, but which was was well employed in decorating” 
| | e and 
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and deſcribing the moſt beautiful fabric that, perhaps, had ever 
exiſted from the beginning of time. He never would give his conſent 
to any attempt to tamper with fuch a fabric, unleſs a very ſtrong” 
cafe could be made out to prove it ſtood in need of ſome repair. That 
caſe had not yet been made out, neither had any the ſmalleſt ſhadow 
of proof been yet given that it required any aſſiſtance whatever. 
Of an exiſting evil he knew nothing ; the bleſſings that had been deri- 
ved under the Conſtitution he knew well; they all knew them, they 
food recorded in the hiftoric annals of the country; they had been 
felt for ages; they were felt at that moment. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman had talked of pride, of lazineſs, of timidity ; perhaps, 
out of the abundance of his civility, he meant to apply thoſe words 
to him. Was it fair, that becauſe he happened to differ from the 
Right Honourable Gentleman upon a great and an important ſubject, 
a ſubject in Wbich they were all deeply and perſonally interefted, it 
which the @ountry itſelf, and the Conſtitutign that they were all fo 
ready to extol, were deeply intereſted, becaule he happened to differ 
from the Right Honourable Gentleman upon a queſtion of that mag- 
nitade, he was to be attacked and treated with a degree of harſhneis 
which was not, which could not be merited by any Member of chat 
Aﬀembly ; was it pride, when he was called upon to vote in fupport 
of a requiſitioꝶ i be permitted to tamper with the Conſtitution, to 
fav, ſhew me i the neceſſity? Was it lazineſs, to ſay, when it is 
ſtated that a remedy is wanting, to infiſt on having the evil ſtated to 
whieh that remedy is to be apphied ? Was it timidity, when called upon 
to unſettle the foundation ot that glorious fabric, the work of his 
anceftors, to defire to paulggÞetore he conſented, and to enquire for 
why he ſhould confent to vndg t? His Lordſhip then took notice 
of the manner in which the Changellor of the Exchequer had glanced 
at the American war. As that was not the ſubject of the day, and 
bore no ſort of relation to the queſtion then under conſideration, his 
Lordſhip faid he would not at that time go into any diſcuſſion of it; 
he would only repeat what he had often faid before, viz.' that when- 
ever that queſtion was properly brought forward, he was ready to 
meet it, conſcious,” that though we had been unfortunate in the war, 
tough the war had been calamitous to the country, no blame was aſ- 
eribeable to him on that account; the war was the war of the People, 
began at their inſtance, and at the inſtance of that Houſe. Thoſe 
were facts fo undeniably true, that he wondered how any man was 
bold enough, in the face of thoſe who were then fitting in the Houſe, 
and knew the facts hat he had ſtated ſo well, to ſtart a doubt of 
them. Having faid this, his Lordſhip returned to the immediate 
fubje& of the day, which he treated with great ſeverity. He ſaid, on a 
former occahon, when the Honourable Gentleman behind him had 
riſen to reprobate the idea of tampering with the Conſtitution, (for 
that was the fourth, if not the fifth time, that it had been under dif- 
cuſton;) when the worthy Member for Northamptonſhire (Mr. 
Powys) had defired to have the Birmingham Petition read, thoſe who. 
were friends of what they called Reform, but what he ſhould call 
Ruin,” had ſent a paragraph to the newſpapers, ſtating that the 8 
| Or 
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Lord in the blue ribband would not have long to boaſt of there being 
no Petitions, for there would ſoon be Petitions enough on the table, 
How happened it, ſaid his Lordſhip, that there is no Petition from 

Birmingham now, nor in the whole more than eight Petitions ? 
The Right Honourable Gentleman, it was true, had ſaid in his 
{peech, that a Reform had been called for by the People; ſometimes 
more, and ſometitmes leſs. So aware was the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, that the ſmall number of Petitions that had been pre- 
lented, neeeffarily created an argument againſt the Motiog,. that he 
had thought it Hrudeat to endeavour to weaken the force d that ar- 
gument, which he foreſaw would be urged; by ſaying; with ati indif- 
terent air, that the Reform had been called for by the People; fome- 
times more and ſometimes leſs. What was he. to underitand from 
that obſervation # Was he to take it as a poo; that the People did 
really call for A Reform at that time? Was he fo far to accommo- 
date what they faw, and what they did not fee, and to take both as 
a proof that the People of England wiſhed for a Refoim ? The 
Petitioners who had ſubſcribed the Petitions that ve on the table, 
certainly did with fora Reform; and if he were to it that thoſe 
who had not petitioned, equally wiſheg for a Reform, it was going 
d good way to meet their withes, beeayſe in admitting fo. much, 
they ſpoke by their preſence and by their abſenge-z by their prayers, 
and by their ſilence. Well might he g with the mam in the Re- 
hearſal: | —_—_— | 


What horrid ſounds of //:ne# oth affail mine ear? 


_ Havitig ported with this idea, his Lordſhip ſaid; "the people of 
Birmingham were wiſer than to call for any innovation in the Con- 
{titution. As little did he believe, the majority of the People in any 
part ot the kingdom wiſhed for a Reform. He knew there had 
been a meeting a. in the firſt city in the empire, (London) 
by ſpecial notice, for the expreſs purpoſe of inſtructing their Repre- 
fentatives ; and there he was informed, though the meeting and the 
buſineſs of it had been pubhely announced and was of general noto- 
riety, only zoo attended. When they were about to inſtruct one af 
their Repreſentatives, he declared his readineſs 9 obey his conſti- 
tuents ; but exprefled a wiſh, that he had more of them 
preſent at the meeting, becauſe he felt ſome difficulty in proceeding 
to act, as zoo inſtructed him, when, by the abſence of 8000 of his 
conſtituents, he was induced to imagine, that they did not ve 
highly approve of the buſineſs they were convened upon. His Lord- 
ſhip taid, he was aware that one Gentleman preſent at the meeting 
had ſaid, in anſwer to what he had Juſt ſtated, that the 8000 who were 
abſent, meant by that very circumſtance to * concur- 
rence in any reſolution the 300 ſhould come to- This was, his Lord 


ſhip ſaid, rather a curious ſort of logic, as he believed the Houſe 
would readily agree; but it was not a whit more extraordinary, than 
the idea that the People of England were to be ſuppoſed to wiſh 
real'y for an alteration in the _— Parliamentary nn 
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when they did not aſk for it. Ile reminded the Houſe of the Cir- 
eular Letters of Mr. Wyvil!; and ot the great pains that had 
been taken to ſtir the queſtion in all parts of the kingdom. 
If, therefore, the people nm general really defired anv Alter- 
tion, they would have petitioned in great numbers from moſt of the 
clifferent towns for it. His Lordihip entered mto all the ancient 
Hiſtory of Parhaments ; and ſtated accurately the degrees and gra- 
dations Parhament had paſſed through from their frſt inſtitution, 
accounting rat! ,onally for the diſcretion of the Crown, that had been 
Formerly exerciied, by ſtating that originally the chicfs in few, who 
Held of the Ciown, and were liable to juit and ſervice, were fum- 
moned; and being at the time chict tenants of the Crown, were 
at the vill of the Crown aſſembled cither w holly or partially, Af 
rerwards, when thev had divided their lands, property became more 
duperſed. 2 and money grew more ſcarce; in contequence of which, 
the lefier Barons were ipared, on acconmt of their mability to bear 
*the expence ot parliamentary attendance. Again, at a fabſequent 
period, anotherchange was made: after that, another, and, by de- 
rees, Parhamept was fettled on its vrefenl footing,” u here, his 
19 dſhip taid, he heartily hoped 1 it would gong be ſuffe red to remain, 
and not be rded on derount of any chimeras that entertained 
the brams of viſſomaries and ipeculatiſts, who were not, he verily 
believed, aware of the ions mitchicts they had em ployed them- 
ſelves about. All the idea of the necefity of a Reform, he was 
perſuaded, was themere vapour ot a dream, the ſhadow of a ſhade, 
Empty whim and fanciful nothing, trom which the Right Honou- 
Table Sentleman was cad: wouring to conjure, up ſomethi g; but he 
: Telied on dhe good-ſenſe and found reaſon of the majority, truſting 
that they would break the ipell, and prevent the magic ns from 
practiung on a jubject that ought to be held facred. His Lordſhip 
Jaid, cen adn.itting, for the ke of argument, and he ſhould not 
with to be thought ſerious in admitting for a moment that any 
alteration was actually neceſiary; yet he thonld contend chat the 
alteration propotcd was not adapted to the feigned evil. He 
| <gged to Kom, where there exiſted in Europe, or on the face of 
the globe, a Pegple fo happy as thoſe under the Britiſh Conſtitu— 
tin: Where here a l eople fo fully in poffeſſion of their Rights 
aid Liberties ? "The fact was undeniable ; what matter it then, 
v ether pres who fat in that Houſe, the grardians of the Public 
Freedom, ft by virtve of having been elected for a burgag- tenure, 
a Borough, or a County? While the People's rights were 1e- 
cure, and their liberties fe. why was it nc ceflary to go into a 
minute mauiry bow they came to be ſecure an4 iafe ? The means 
were provided. by our alice ſtors. and had been 1anctioned by c X Pe- 
Tience, the teſt M truth. Eis Lordſhip said, rhe Right Fononrable 
Gentleman, like a quack, was defirons of having the doſe ſwal- 
Jowed, whether the patient had any diſeaſe or not; and, like a true 
empiric, would inſiſt upon it that his pill was ſpecific, and would 
ene patients in all cafes and under all circumſtances, The f1hiect 
was de ſerious to be Iidicrons upon; but he would juſt ſtate, that 
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„eight Honourable Gendleman reminded hin af the Mock 
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Doctor in Moliere's farce, He ſaid, he ſuppoſed” the Speaker had 
either ſcen or read the book, and would recolleét, that 'a man's 
daughter is ſuppoſed to be dumb, and he ſends for a phy ſician to cure 
her. The Doctor comes, and toon reſtores the girl to the uſe of 
her tongue, which ſhe exercies 10 fluently, that the father offers 
him another fee to make her dumb again; when. the Doctar replies, 
& he can't do that, but it he pleaſes, he*ll undertake to make him 
deaf,” Having tet the Houte in a roar, his Lor dſhiip again returned 
to argument; and taid, it was of late become a cuſtom, to lay hold 
of a ſtrong epithet, and apply it to any particular phraſe that was: 
inGcant to be made uſe of to deceive and delude the People. Thus 
he had heard of the Spirit of Liberty, the Spirit of Freedom, and 


the Spirit of the Conſtitutioa : what was. meant by the, latter,” as 


applied at popular niectiugs, he knew not, nor he did believe thoſe 
who uſed it, knew themiclves. For his part, he hadialways con- 
ceived that the Spirit of the Conſtitution was to be lagked for, and 
tound, in the common law of the land, and in the practice and 
ulage of Paghanyent. It was enough, in higepuncn, for the People 
to be happy and free. With regard to, the idea of the try 
centlemen making a conſiderable part of that Houſe, the idea 
was à very juſt one: he was read), admit, the bulk and weight of 
that Houſe ought,abvays to be in the hands of themountry gentle 
men, who were, undoubtedly, the beſt and moſt re able objects of 
the confidence of the People. Ther dihnterette@nels, their virtue, 
their public ſpirit, keadmnred. They were undoubtedly fitted by their 
education and their fithation in lite, more pecuharly for Members 


of Parliament, than almoſt any othagdeicription of men in the 


kingdom; beiides, they had the greareFMake in the country after all, 
and were the moſt deeply interetiedmn its weltage ; becauſe, let what 
would happen, men ot buſineſs and manufacturers could go and get 
their living etewhere, but a country gentleman g@nld not quit his 
native country becauſe he could not carry his eftateaway with him. 
But for God's fake, had not the country geatlemen their ſhare in the 
repreſentative body at pretent? Was it merely the repreſentatives of 
counties that were now country gentlemen ?. Let any man look round 
the Houle at that moment, and then let him tay whether he did not 


{ce many very reipectable characters, who were country gentlemen, - 


Repreſentatives of large Boroughs? His Lordilip ended with an 
emphatic wiſh, that the friends of the Conſtitution would feel as 
one man, aud aroule at the danger it would be put in, if the pre- 
ſent Motion were carried; he therefore hoped, they ſhould have 
the triumph of carrying it in the negative for if a door were 
once opened to innovation and experiment, there was no knowing 
to what extent it might be carried. He gave the Right Hononrable 
Gentleman full credit for not intending, if be ſhould; prove fo 
lucccistul as to carry the. pretent Motion, to go any farther ; but 
the Kight Honourable Gentleman could only anſwer for himſelf; 
Other Miniſters might niake what the Right Honovrable Gentleman 
had done, a plea for doing jomething mf; and again, other Mini- 


ſters after them, till there would be no end to innovation and ex- 


perunent. , | 
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Mr. Wikerforce remarked, that the dread of innovation ſeemed fo 
much to prevail in the minds of certain perſons, that in order to 
avoid it, they took care to reject even any new ground of argument ; 
and the Houſe was now entertained with a repetition of the ſame 
obſervations and the ſame jokes which they had ſo often heard before 
on fimular occahons. There was, he ſaid, one peculiar excellence in 
the Plan now ſubmitted by his Right Honourable Friend, which no 
attempt had been yet made to diſpute, and which indeed was liable 
to no objection. This was that ſyſtem of gradual and progreſſive 
improvement which muſt proceed to rectify and meliorate the ſtate 
af repreſentation, according as thoſe circumſtances ſhould ariſe, on 
which it was calculated to operate.—[t would alſo tend, in his opi- 
nion, to diminiſh the progreſs of party and coheſion in this country, 
from which, he was well convinced, our greateſt misfortunes aroſe. 
There were men and parties in this country, which derive moſt of 
their power and influence from theſe burgage tenures, - againſt which 
the operations of. this Bill were to be directed. By deſtroying them 
the freedom of opinion would be reſtored, and party gonnections in 
a great. meaſure vaniſh; for the conſequence of coalifians, and par- 
ties formed on one fide of the Houſe, was, that fimilar engagements 
necefiarily were formed on the other; and for his part, he wiſhed to 
ſee the time vg de could come into the Houſe and give his vote, 
diveſted of any Rmfiments of attachment, which ſhould mduce him 
to approve o mesures from his connection with men. The objec- 
tion made to this Bill, from its not making prowſion for the reduc- 
tion of Treaſury Boroughs, dig not by any means apply, as no per- 
fon can tell but theſe Boroug may be the firſt objects of the opera- 
tion of the Bill: thoſe Boroughs had been long objects of jealouſy to 
him; and he declare@that every merit this Bill poſſeſſed, in his 


opinion, would be much diminiſhed, were not the miniſterial Bo- 


rdughs to be of that number which were likely to come firſt under 
theſe regulations.” He urged the neceſſity of Reform from various 
motives. Foreigners had high conceptions of our Conſtitution ; but 
what would any foreigner, who had been accuſtomed to admire it, 
imagine its fituation to be, were he allowed to pats the line of poli- 
tical ipeculation, and dive beyond the ſurface, to view its ſccret in- 


mellowed, that meliorated ſyſtem, which the Noble Lord had repre- 
ſented it to be? He contended that the American war, though, 
perhaps, origmally the war of the People, was finally that of the 
Miniſter, and had beg ultimately carried on by that miſerable ſyſtem 
of corruption which Was the 2 of all our misfortunes, and 
which called fo loudly for immediate rectification. He was fatisfied 
that the People had been diſguſted with the Conſtitution laſt year, 
rather than enamoured with it. The People were not a mob of 
undiſtinguiſhing beings, but an aflemblage of difcerning mortals, 
who were quick fighted, and were not eaſily deceived. They had 
obſerved the dangers to which they had been expoſed by the de- 
fects of the ſyſtem, and they wiſicd that all future riſk ſhould be 
| | | WE? AC FEY totally 


* and preſent corruptions? Would he pronounce it to be that 
| 
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totally removed. They had not, however, loſt their veneration 
for the old fabric. But if thoſe beauties, if thoſe intginfic excel- 
leucies, which they had been accuſtomed to admire, were deſtrayed; 
if the Conſtitution were allowed to be impaired by corruption, and 
to fink into decay, they would ſoon ceaſe both to love and vene- 
rate it. He concluded with explaining the circumſtance of the 
Yorkſhire Petition, which he declared he would not have recom» 
mended, had he been conſulted, thinking it totally unneceſſary, from 
the application which had been before made to Parliament on the 
ſubject. The beſt proof that the opinion of the Nation at large 
was for a Reform, needed no other confirmation, than that no Peti- 
tion had been preſented againſt it. Mr. Wilberforce approved of 
the Propoſitions highly; and ſaid, he thought his Right Henouradle 
Friend deſerved more praiſe for having brought forward the motion, 
than for all the many ſervices he had before done his country. 
Lord Mulgrave declared his hope that the motion would either 
be carried unanimouſly, or rejected, becauſt he thought if it were 
TE carried, and chere appeared to be a conſiderable majority A inſt 
E it, it would lend to infinite miſchief, His Lordſhip ſaid, if thema- 
I jority thought with him, they would reject it, as he ſaw great darts 
ger mcountenancing any attempt to build up and erect a Conſti- 
1 tution on ſpeculatiye Propoſitions. His Lordſhipzgeclared he ap- 
2 proved of the Propefitions better in the ſhape in Eh they ſtood in 
E the motion, than in a ſhape that they had before been brought 
forward, He praiſed Mr. Pitt's eloquenee in his ſpeech, in the 
warmeſt terms; but entered an-elabgtgze proteſt againſt any endea- 
vours to new mould the Conſtitutions =X7 | 

Mr, Ru/bworth read an extract ffom Hume, telative to the extract 
from Lord Clarendon, mentioned by Mr. Pitt in his opening ſpeech, 
ſhewing that the alteration in the ſtate of the Repreſentation alluded 
to in 1656, was nothing more than an artful deſign r Cromwell's to 
get rid of his unpopularity, incurred by his deſpotiſm and tyranny. 
Mr. Ruſhworth appeared to be well verſed in Conſtitutional knows 
ledge ; and ſpoke on the fide of Mr. Powys and Lord North. 

Mr. Jaac Hawkins Browne ſpoke very ſhrewdly and forcibly in 

ſupport of the motion. Mr. Brown alſo animadverted on the extract 
trom Lord Clarendon, and reminded the Houle of the maxim, that 
time was the great innovator, and that it required frequent changes 
2dapted to the circumſtances of the times, as they preſented them- 
ielves, to keep things as they were intended to at firit. 

Mr. Fox, after the many occaſions on which he before expreſſed 
what his ſentiments were on the ſubject of a Reform in the Repre- 
ſentation, ſhonld not confider himſelf under any great neceſſity of 
troubling the Houſe, if there had not been extraordinary circume 
ſtances attending the introduction of the preſent queſtion.” That he 
had always been a friend to the principle of the Bill, was a fact which 
did not require to be now repeated. Whether the means taken to 
effect that principle were 1 6s were moſt unexceptionable, muſt 


remain for future diſcuſſion, but could not” provoke his oppofition 
. to- 
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to the motion. There remained ample opportunities in the future 
ſtages of the Bill, to examine and correct it; opportunities which in 
themſelves. would be the higheſt acquiſition. In the review which had 
been taken of the queſtion that night, there were nicans uſcd to 
implicate the American war in the ſubjeft now under diſcuſſion, 
by ſuggeſting that it was ſupported by the influence of burgage 
tenures, and that if they had been withdrawn, that war would have 
had a more ſpeedy termination. He acknowledged that it would 
have deen in the power of the Parliament to bring that war to a period, 
had they conſidered it as an improper one; but the manner in which it 


muſt have been done would be ſuch as he thould little expect to hear 


recommended from the Gentlemen on the other kde of the Houle, 
When the delay of a few days in pafhng the -upplics was gepre- 
ſented laſt year as the moſt heinovs proceeding, what would have 
been the engfmity of topping, not the Ordnance Supply, as was the 
caſe, but all the other Supplies alſo, as «would be the cate in the event 
which might here take place. This would be a conduct worthy of a 
Farhament in certain fitnations, and would ſhew theme be ſenſible 


ot their due weight and importance in the ſcale of the Conſtitution, 


and not the inſtruments of a oy ſton power, kept for no other pur- 

ſe but to regiſter edicts, and perform an annual routine. Much 
had been ſaid he merit of ditiolving that cohehon which was taid 
to ſubſiſt in the parties in that Houſe. That cobeſon did tubiit, was 
a truth in which he took too much pride, t think ot denying, and 


from which this country derived too much advantage, to be an enemy 


to; his connections were togmesd on liberal and fvitematic principles, 
and could not be diſſolved byany regulations, while the ſame union 
in ſentiment and principles Eontmued to cement them. When an 
Honourable Gentleman 1aid that parties on one hide of the Houle oc- 
cafioned fimilar engagements on the other, he ſhould have conſidered 
that it equally-applied to one as to the other; but there might be 
ſome circumſtances which might induce that Honourable Gentleman 
to look forward with eagerneis to the Uifichiticn of ſuch attach- 
ments, if they obliged him to ſupport and defend meaſures in which 
tus opinions did not correſpond; if they found him to act one way 
and think anather.—Under ſuch circumſtances, it was perfectly natural 
that he ſhould pant to be diſengaged from ſuch connections, and re- 
ſign the load which ſeemed io much to oppteſs him. To that prin- 
ciple, which by a diminution of the Members for Boroughs, tended 
to increaſe the proportion of Repreſentatives for Counties, he was 
ſincerely and cordiallya friend. But while he was thus explicit on the 
ſubject of his approbation, it was but juſt to mention, that there was 
another point to which he totally diſagreed ; with all reſpect, which 
he always paid to a Houſe of Commons, and among the reſt, to the 
preſent Houſe, he could perceive in it no ſuperlatiwe excellence, no 


juſt ſuperiority which could juſtify the ſuſpenſion of the operation 


of this Bill. To defer for a period of years any ſyſtem of Reform, 
however partial and 4 nate, was by no means complying with the 


declared wiſhes of the majority of the Electors of this country, whole 


voice, though by no moans to be acknowledged at that to which the 
| 1 1 
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Honſe of Commons muſt conform, when they were directed by any 
ſudden impulſe, as the opinions of a moment ; ſhould always be 
obeyed on points which the experience and conſideration of years 5 
had taught them finally to decide on. The People, notwithſtanding 5 
all that had been ſaid, had no peculiar obligations to this Parlia⸗ f 
ment, for uncommon inſtances of that propriety of conduct, which 
could warrant ſo implicit a reliance in it. No very flattering proofs 
of extraordinary attention to the Rights of the People had been given 
by his Majeſty's preſent Miniſters, in their ſupport of that excellent 
meature, the Weſtminſter Scrutiny; and no very ſplendid teſtimony 
of their prudence in financial concerns, could be drawn from the Com- 
mutation-tax,— This was a proceeding, the hardſhip of which they 
already felt, and there were tome others now in agitation; which were 
not likely to turn out much more favourable. Theſe only were the 
reaſons the People could have for a reliance in the preſent Parliament. 
He did not however mean to ſay any thing which could be conſtrued 
into invective againſt them. He had before beem aceuſed of inſultin 
them. He did not know that he did ſo, but if heat ſhould have led 
him at any time tofay any thing which could ha that appearance, 
he was exceedingly ſorry tor it. There was nothing in any of theſe 
circumſtances which could impreſs them on his memory; but he had 


Nn 


S obterved, that nothing h ever ſaid in his warmeſt moments, had ever 
8 | drawn forth ſo much paſſion and ill gemper on the other fide of the i 
1 Houſe, as when he attempted to pratle tem. The Right Honour- f 


able Gentleman had in this inſtance Teceded from thoſe opinions, 
which on two former occaſions he ſeemed to maintain, and the altera- 
tion which he now made, for the purpoſe of a ſpecific plan, was in- 
tinitely for the worſe, It was in vain that he endeaggared to quality 
the objections which the idea of innovation raiſed in the minds of 
tome, by diminiſhing the extent and influence of Reformation—From 
the earlieſt periods of our Government, that principle of innovation, 
but which ſhould more properly be. called amendment, was neither 
more nor leſs than the practice of the Conſtitution. In every ſpecies 
of Government, for he would put abſolute monarchy out of the queſ- 
tion, as one which ought never to take place in any Eountry, demo- 1 
cracy and ariſtocracy were always in a ſtate of gradual improvement, : 
when experience came to the aid of theory and ſpeculation.—In all 8 
theſe, the voice of the People, when deliberaßß and generally col- 
tected, was invariably fure to feceed. There Were moments of pe- 
rivdicat impulie and delufion, in which they ſhould not be gratified ; 
hut when the views of a teople had been formed and determined on 
the attainment of any object, they mult ultimately fueceed. On this 
ſubject the People of this country had petitioned from time to time, F 
and their applications were made to their Parliament. For every : 
renſon there fore, they ſhould be gratifiedslefbthey may be inclined to | 
tie tor redreſs in another quarter, where their application would have 
every probability of ſucceſs, from the experience of laſt year, 
Failing in their Repreſ-ntatives, they might have recourſe to the | 
Frerogative. It tid been urged that now, while this buſineſs was : 
in agitation, the People of Birmingham and Mancheſter had nos 
peritioned 


| 
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petitioned to be repreſented. . This was an argument which at this 


ume, of all others, could have but little weight; for while they were 


alarmed for their trade, and their ſubſiſtence, it was no time for 


mem to ſet about making improvements in that Conſtitution in 


which they were not certain how long they might have any ſhare. Orr 
the eve of emigration, they were to look for this in another 
country, to which their property and buſineſs were toon to be trans- 
ferred. The different parts of this Plan would certainly, in a Com- 
mittee, be ſubmitted to modification and amendment; but as it now 
ſtood, admitting only the firſt principle, every other part, and the 
means taken to attain the principle, were highly ebjectionable. He 
ſhould not hefitate to declare that he would never agree to admit the 
urchaſing from a majority of Electors the property of the whole. 
this he ſaw ſo much injuſtice, and fo much repugnance to the 
true Þirit of our Conſtitution, that he could not entertain the idea 
for one moment. On the other hand, when the property of a Bo- 


tough was in one man, there was no chance of his diſpoſing of it, 


on the terms this day mentioned. For when a particular ſum is laid 
down for a certain purchaſer, and intereſt ſuffered to accumulate 
on that ſum, the man muſt be a fool who could be in haſte to get 
the poſſeſſion of it. There was ſomething injurious in holding out 
pecuniary temptations to an Engliſhman totehnquiſh his franchiſe on 


mme one hand, and a politigal principle which equally forbad it on 


another. He was uniformifg ot an opinion, which though not a po- 
pular one, he was ready to aver, that the right of governing was 
dot property, but a truſt; and that whatever was given for Conſti- 
tutional purpoſes, ſhould be reſumed, when thoſe purpoſes ſhould no 
longer be carried into effect. There were inſtances of gentlemen 
offering to ſacrifice the intereſt they may have in Boroughs, to the 


public good. It was ſtrange that none of them now came forward, 


when the occaſion has preteated itſelf. He was averſe to the idea of 


confining parliamentary fituations to men of large fortunes, or thoſe 
who had diftinguiſhed themſelves in public profeſſions. Should this 
be the cafe, there was ſcarcely any man ſo little acquainted with the 
Hiſtory of Partament, as not to know, that the Houſe would loſe 
halfits force. It was not from men of large and eaſy fortunes, that 
attention, vigilance, energy and enterprize, were to be expected. — 
Human nature is to fond of gratification not to be ſomewhat atten- 
tive to it when the means are at hand; and the beſt and moſt meri- 
torious public ſervices have always been performed by perions in cir- 
cumſtances removed from opulence, The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man need not be aſhamed to take ſome of thoſe Regulations formed 
in the time of the Protector Oliver Cromwell.—For though a cha- 
racter too odious ever to be the object of praiſe or imitation, his inſti- 
tutions, confirmed afterwards by his ſucceſſor Charles II. bear 
ſtrang marks of genius and ability; for his political diſpoſition was as 

as that of his ſucceſſor, and his genius infinitely more powers 


ul. He concluded with earneſtly entreating all ſides of the Houſe to 


concur in the queſtion now before them. He was ſorry the Honour- 
able Gentleman who ſpoke before him did not in all the warmth he 
| profeſſed 
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profeſſed on the occafion, rake the moſt conciliatory mode of ac- 


quiring ſtrength to it. Inftead of reproaching the Noble Lord 
(North) for confinit ng himſelf to old arguments and obſervations, 
he ſhould rather tremble for the ſucceſs with which theſe old ob- 
ſervations had been applied by his Noble Friend, and the con- 
trary fate which had betore atteaded the novel and more variable 
ſtile of the Miniſter. | EL 

Mr. Dundas ſaid, he was ſorry that Gentlemen had intro- 
duced into the debate fo much extraneous matter, as not only to 
divert the minds of the Houſe from the queſtion, but alſo tended 
to alienate the friends of the motion from one another. He was a 
friend to the Propoktions of his Right Honourable Friend, and he 
begged that the Houle would not conſider this as either à new or 
a ſtrange declaration; for to the neceſſity and propriety” of an ex- 
plicit Plan of Reform, he always was friendly; he had objected 
only to thoſe general and unexplained ſchemes under Which the 
Houſe was to beigenverted into a projec t-ſhop—and they were to 
hold Committees Uf conſultation on the diſeaſes of the Conſtitution. 
Againſt ſuch dark ideas he had always ſet himſelf; but to the preſent 
plan, which was a ſingle and complete act, which went not only 
to an immediate, but to a conſtant Reform of the Repreſentation, 
which would not only cure the preſent, but the radical defects in 
the fabric of Repreſentation, he was inclined to give his moſt hearty 
ſupport ; and he repeated His declaration, that he was ſorry that any 
thing had been introduced into the debat ſii totally abſtracted from 
the buſineſs as the queſtion of the Amerieah war. The American 
war was the war of the People; and on that occafion it was not 
the conſtruction of the Parliament which gave it rife, but the ge- 
neral feeling of the People, and which was declared through their 
Repreſentatiy es. It was not the Noble Lord in the Hlue ribband 
who was the author of that war; he did no more than execute the 
ideas of the People; and in his mind, if he was blameable in any 
thing, it was for Executing thoſe ideas with leis ardour than they 
were expreſſed. 

He ſaid the prefent Propoſitions were free from all the objections 
which had lain aint the former Plans. The ſacred inheritance of 
property was not to be violated, and men were not to be outraged 
by peremptory conditions, No man or let of men were to be 
forced to enter into the ſcheme, unleſs they approved of the con- 
ditions ; and yet ſuch were. the conditions, that he had no doubt 
but they would be ſoon - accepted. 

Mr. Burke, after entertaining the Houſe for a confiderable time 
on the Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Dundas's) converhon from 
the principles of anti-reformation, proceeded to diſcuſs the merits 
of the preſent queſtion, as well as the manner of bringing it in. 
It offered one alternative, either to adopt this limited, confined plan 
of Reform, or be perhaps liable to receive one from the Duke -of 
Richmond, on a more enlarged ſcale. Between the Miniſter and the 
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Houſe of Commons, there was the ſame ſpecies of conduct, as if 

a robber ſhould enter the houſe of a man, and ſay, Let me take 
away ſuch things as I pleaie, and I will lock the door, and keep 
out any other thieves ; but if you refuſe the offer, then take your 
chance of loſing all. The doc trine which had gained fo much 
ground, and in conformity to which this plan had now been intro- 
duced, was that of Univerſal Repreſentation, But this meaſure was 


only an illuſion, from which no ſolid benefit would ever reſult, 


The influence of the country gentlemen in Parliament was always 
known to preponderate, when they were united in opinion. The 
reſpectability which attended a man of landed property, called him 
for the moſt part into the ſituation, which was in itielf difagreeable, 
and rather a fituation of duty and-conſtraint than an object of am- 
bition. Theſe circumſtances added fo much to the importance of 
their Members, that the adyocates of every me: ture were glad to 
boaſt of them as their ſupporters. Where then was the prudence of 


-throwing into that ſcale, in whoſe power the balance already was, that 


ſhare of power on was pretended to be the means of keeping all 
parts of the Houle on the fame level? He took a very exteniive 
view of the preſent e of Repreſentation, and aſked if the pro- 
prietors of Boroughs had not been already ſuſhciendly paid in the 
profuſion of the honours of this country, without now opening 
the purſe of the nation. 

Lord Frederick Campbell delivered u eulogy on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, butdeclargd he could by no means content to countenance 
any alteration of the Conſtitution. The door once opened tor innova- 
tion and experiment, the wiſeſt among them could not ſay where it 
would end. His Lordſhip faid, that while we had the happineſs to 
enjoyan Adminiſtration of ſuch virtue and integrity as the preſent, he 
hardly could perceive the neceſſity of any reform. 

Mr. Rolle was alſo deciſively againſt the motion. If it was ſuf⸗ 
fered to paſs that Houle, there was no ſecurity for its being thrown 
out m the other Houſe ; for how could he tell but a new Lord, or a 
new Jet, might be made on purpoſe t o carry it, if it went up there! f 

There were, Mr. Rolle ſaid, ſome perions fit ting in a certain place, 
who had no more right to fit in that Houte than his groom. 

The Attorney General very ably ſuppor ted the motion, entering 
into a recapitulation of ſeveral of Mr. Pitt's arguments, and anſwer- 
ing ſeveral thi: ngs that had been ſaid on the ot ther fide the queſtion, 
Mr, Attorney in the courſe of his ſpeech, ſaid, there might be per- 
ſons impudent and indecent enough to declare; that he had no more 
right to fit-in that Houſe than their groom. 

Mr. Bankes paid very high complinients to — Right Honourable 
Friend; but ſaid, he could not accede to the motion, Had it 
been a motion for a Committee, he would ers voted for it, as he 
had regularly voted for the other queſtions, Mr. Bankes by nog 
means approved of purchaling the Boroughs with the public 
moneys FR 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer cloſed the debate i in a few words, 
in reply to what had fallen from Mr. Bankes, as Mr. Bankes's ob- 
jection had beep fingly ſtarted. Mr. Pitt dwelt conſiderably on the 
mortification he felt at having the misfortune of any thing which 
N propoſed Deng diſapproved by one, for whole character, inde- 

adent of the claims of a long and intimate friendſhip, he had 
10 high and ju! "oh veneration. He named the points 1n his propoſed 
Bill, in which it was unexceptionable ; and he alſo mentioned thoſe 
which he thought could be altered, without changing the ſpirit of 
the meaſure. The Houſe having, long before that, expreſſed a 
{trong defire to ſee the debate eoncluded, Mr. Pitt touched but 
lightly on ſeveral particulars, which he affirmed to be deſerving of 
the moſt attentive conſideration. 

At about a ho rien before FOUR in the Morning, the Houſe 
divided on the quettion, | 

Ayes (for bringing in the 8 8 „ 


174 
Noes (againſt it) . - . 


248 


Majority againſt the Reform 
Tellers for the Ayes, the Hon. John Eliot, and Robart Smithy 
Eſq. 


Tellers for the Noes, the Right Honourable William Eden,; and 
the Honourahle G, A. North, | 
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